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THE RAMAYANA IN INSCRIPTIONS
The earliest Brahml and KharosthI inscriptions of India belong to the age of the Maurya emperor
ASoka, i.e. the thiird century B.C. which, as we have seen, is the period when Vilmlki's Ramayana is supposed
by competent scholars to have been composed, Epigraphic records can therefore be utilised in tracing the
increasing popularity of the RamSyana'm the life of the Indians of old. Such records of the third and second
centuries B.C., which are written in a matter-of-fact style, do not offer any evidence of the popularity of
the epic; but certain names famous in the epic traditions are noticed in the early records. Thus the Nagarjuni
hill (Gaya District, Bihar) cave inscriptions1 of the last quarter of the third century B.C. mention the Maurya
king Dasaratha, a name so very well known to the Ramayana tradition. The RSinSyapic names are more
common in the later records.
The tendency to compare the rulers mentioned in inscriptions with epic heroes became gradually
popular with the development of thekavya style and its introduction in epigraphic records, and this may
also be an indication of the increase in the popularity of the epics. The earliest lengthy description of
the activities of a royal personage is found in the Nanaghat (Maharashtra) inscription2 of the SStavShana
queen NayanikS (Nagannika or Naga) of the Deccan, which is written in Prakrit prose and belongs to the
close of the first century B.C.; but the traces of artificiality in this record are faint and undeveloped, the
style being still simple and the abundance of long compound expressions and lengthy sentences being as
yet not very prominent. As regards the ascription of the said inscription (and others of the early S5ta-
vahanas) to the third or second century B.C., it may be noted that not only are its style and palaeography
later than the Asokan edicts and the Besnagar pillar inscription3 of Heliodorus, its late date is supported
by the legend-bearing coins of the earliest kings like SatavShSna and SStakarni, because the fashion
of issuing such coins by indigenous Indian kings became popular after the Sungas and Kapvas.4
The Hathigumpha inscription5 of the Jain king Kharavela of Kalinga in the coastal areas of
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh,which is also in Prakrit prose and is to be assigned to the same age as the Nanaghat
inscription referred to above, is the earliest epigraph exhibiting a somewhat developed kavya style, even
1.    See Sircar Select Inscriptions, Vol. I,1965, pp. 77-78.  For the name Rama in early epigraphic records, cf. Liiders' List
of Inscriptions, Nos. 125-i, 979.
2.    Sircar, op.cit,t pp. 192-97.
3.    Ibid., pp. 88-89.
4.    The earlier Indian coins were the punch-marked ones bearing symbols and no legends.   Our suggestion that the
fashion of issuing legend-bearing coins was borrowed by Indian kings from the Indo-Oreeks has now been accepted
by others. See The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. R.C, Majumdar, 1951, p. 159; cf. P.L.Gupta, Coins, National Book
Trust, New Delhi, 1969, p. 22.                                                                                                      ,
5.    Sircar, op.cit., pp. 213-21,